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GENETICS 


Sex Shows in 


Science News Letrer for April 19, 1952 


uman Cells 


For cases where true sex of child is difficult to deter- 
mine, micoscopic examination of skin cells would show 


treatment needed. 


> THE NERVES and all tissues of the body 
show sex differences. And in cases where, 
because of abnormal pre birth development, 
the true sex of an individual is in doubt, 


microscopic examination of a small piece 


of skin will probably yield up the answer. 


These findings are from studies by the 
following scientists at the University of 
Western Ontario, London, Ont.: Dr. M. 1 
Barr, E. G. Bartram, Mrs. Margaret Graham, 
Miss Yvonne Ferguson, Keith Moore, Hugh 
Lindsay and Dr. Raymond Prince 


individual is determined 
thread-like 


The sex of an 


initially by a special pair of 


structures in the nuclei of cells. These struc 


tures are called sex chromosomes. Tissue 
cells of females contain two of these chromo 
somes, known as X chromosomes. Tissue 


( nly one X chromosome 


cells of males have 
which is paired with an unlike Y chromo 


humans and many other animals 


much smaller than 


some. In 
the Y chromosome is 


the X chromosome 


CHEMISTRY 


Discovery that the two X chromosomes 
seen in the nuclei of nerve cells 
of females was made in studies of cats. 
The small body formed by the X chromo- 
somes, called the sex chromatin, was secn 
in the cell nucleus. In the nerve cell nuclei 
of male cats, it seldom is large enough to be 
seen, partly because of the small size of the 
Y chromosome. 

The findings on cat nerve cells, made in 
1948 by Dr. Barr and Mr. Bartram, were 
extended by Mrs. Graham and associates to 
many other animal species and cells of other 
tissues, including skin, muscle, cartilage, the 
lining of the stomach and kidneys, and 
pituitary, thyroid and other glands. 

The idea that the special substance mak 
ing up sex chromatin connected 
with cancerous changes has been the chief 
incentive for the studies. But for those rare 
cases when the true sex of a child is very 
difficult to determine, finding the sex 
chromosomes in the skin cells is expected to 
important step prior to treatment. 

Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 


could be 


may be 


give an 


Clothed in Oil and Gas 


> NATURAL GAS and 
clothe earth’s 2,400,000,000 
the opinion of Dr. Gustav Egloff, director 
h, Universal Oil Products (¢ 


petroleum n 
inhabitants, in 


ot resear¢ 
Chicago 
At the rate of three pounds of clothing, on 
the average, per person, each of these 2,400 
000,000 persons could have a new suit each 
year made of fibers of constant quality, at 
the expense of less than 2°% by weight of 
the natural gas and crude oil produced that 


year, by Dr. Egloff’s calculations. 


Petroleum chemicals constitute our great 
accessible source of chemical 
raw materials, Dr. Egloff 
they are a by-product of the expanding oil 
producti i} 


most 


est and 
continued, for 
which is 


industry, increasing 


each year. This is in contrast to coal-tar, 
former sole source of aromatic chemicals 
Coal-tar chemicals come on the market 


largely by the way of the coke refined for 
the steel industry. Less than 10 
to Dr. Egloft’s calculations, is 


the quantity of coal-tas 


, according 
added to 
chemicals yearly, 
while use of petrochemicals comes nearet 
to doubling each year 

From petrochemicals comes an ever in 
creasing number of hbers. 
thetic textiles made from them are an im 


provement over those w hich have been ob- 


new The syn 


tained from nature for so many years. Nat 

ural fibers are never constant in quality. 
Both wool and fur are affected by the 

health and condition of the animal which 


The health of the animal, 
the food supply, which 


produced them. 
in turn, depends on 
depends on climate and the soil in which 
grown, and on the 


the animal’s fodder is 


chemicals in the soil. Each of these factors 1s 
subject to change. Changing conditions make 
lack ot find 


disconcerting. 


uniformity which chemists 


Artificial fibers, on the contrary, are made 
under exact conditions. These can be con 
trolled to produce just the effect wanted. 
artificial fiber textiles can 


set in the mole 


Trousers made of 
hold the crease which was 
cules when the fiber was designed. 

Yet the same fabric can be crease-resistant 


1 


when that is desirable, can be washed with 
out shrinking or wrinkling, and needs no 
ironing. 

Artificial fibers can be made up into a 
great variety of materials. Dr. Egloff looks 
forward to clothing the earth’s billions of 
future population with the same chemical 
source materials modified to suit the climate 
of the part of the world where each user 
happens to live. 
will be from 


formed 


Fur coats petro- 


chemicals for those who live in cold regions 
Diaphanous materials will make cool clothe: 
for those who live in the tropics. For 
especially hot climates, Dr. Egloff forese« 
materials treated with reflecting surface 
for a one-way view. 

Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 


NUTRITION 
Eggs and Meat Contain More 
B-12 Than Was Believed 


> THERE IS more vitamin B12, ¢ 
chemical that combats pernicious anemia, i 
the eggs and meat you eat than was prey 
ously believed. 


A new method of extracting vitami! 
B-12 from eggs and meat was describe: 
by C. A. Denton of the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. Th 


process, using sodium cyanide, a very powe! 
ful poison, is based on experiments con 
ducted in collaboration with W. L. Kellogg 
and Dr. H. R. Bird, he told the Americar 
Institute of Nutrition meeting in New York 

When a very small quantity of the poisor 
was added to the solution used for extract 
ing vitamin B-12 from egg yolks, the valu 
obtained for the vitamin was about thre 
times higher than when the extraction w 
done in the usual manner. 

One explanation for this, Mr. Denton bi 
lieves, may be that the 4% cyanide contained 
in B-12 itself is lost during the extraction 
process, and this changes the B-12 into 
another chemical which is not as stable, 
and therefore the low value for the vitamin 
is obtained. The added cyanide apparently 
prevents the B-12 from changing into the 
other form. The checked thei: 
new method by extracting yolks to which 
a known quantity of the vitamin had been 
idded. When the extra cyanide had not 


been added, their results were low. 
Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 


scientists 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
Science Foundation 
Gives 624 Fellowships 


> AMONG THE 624 graduate science fel 
lowships just awarded by the National 
Science Foundation, 29 went to winners of 
the national Science Talent Searches for 
the Westinghouse Scholarships of past years 

Since only 40 winners in this Screnct 
SERVICE competition open to secondary 
school seniors are picked each year, this is 
a high proportion. 

Awarded for the first time for use in the 
1952-53 academic year, the National Science 
Foundation fellowships are for full-time 
study for advanced degrees. About 3,000 ap 
plied in all fields of science and from all 
parts of the United States and possessions. 

Biological sciences, chemistry and physics 
each received about a quarter of the fellow 
ships, with agriculture, anthropology, a 
tronomy, engineering, earth sciences, and 
mathematics accounting for the remainder. 

Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 
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ASTRONOMY 


Science News Letrer for April 19, 1952 


Clue to Sun's Heat 


Simultaneous observations of sun's outer envelope 
with both radio and optical telescopes may yield informa- 


tion on its temperature. 


> A CLUE to the temperature of the various 
ivers of the sun’s envelope may lie in a 
eries of pictures taken at Khartoum, Anglo 
Egyptian Sudan, the total 


+= 


clipse of Feb. 25. 


during solar 


These pictures, just developed and en 
larged, may be the connecting link between 
the sun and studies 


ptical observations of 


onducted with radio equipment, Dr. Wal 
r Orr Roberts, superintendent of the High 


Altitude Observatory, Boulder, Colo., told 
SCIENCE SERVIC! 
\stronomers using radio telescopes to 


and_ those 


listen to hisses from the sun 

inutely examining the rainbow colors of 
sun’s spectra have gotten conflicting 

hgures for the temperature of the sun’s 


uter atmosphere. 
Studies with radio telescopes indicate that 


situated just above 


he lower chromosphere, 
brilliant visible surface of th 
sun, is relatively cool. But from there out to 


tenuous corona, pale envelope of the sun 


1e intensely 


isible only during a solar eclipse, the tem- 
perature rises rapidly, radio astronomers be 
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lieve. Optical data, on the other hand, show 
great heat deep within the chromosphere, 
where the temperature apparently reaches 
about 30,000 degrees Centigrade. 
During the recent total eclipse, which 
lasted a little over three 
Khartoum, simultaneous observations of th« 
sun’s outer envelope were made with radio 
the traditional 
optical telescopes. This expedition, organ 
ized by the Naval Research Laboratory, 
was led by Dr. Edward O. Hulbert. 


Spectra of different layers of the sun’s 


minutes at 


telescopes and with more 


outer envelope were snapped in a fraction of 
group 
working under the direction of Dr. J. W 
Evans of the High Altitude Observatory. It 
is the hydrogen lines in the ultraviolet part 
of the spectrum that are expected to reveal 


a second during the eclipse by a 


more exactly than ever before the tempera 


ture of the corona. 


Taken at the beginning and end of th 
eclipse, these pictures of the “flash spectrum” 


show bands of light produced by 
addition to the 


the sun’s 


outer envelope. In familiar 


HYDROGEN LINES—tThbose underlined are in the ultraviolet part of the 

flash spectrum and are due to hydrogen in the sun's outer envelope. They 

were photographed at Khartoum, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, during the recent 

total solar eclipse by Dr. J. W. Evans of the High Altitude Observatory at 
Boulder, Colo. 
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and blue lines due to intensely hot 


hydrogen gases, these spectra pictures show 
about 35 other ultraviolet hydrogen lines. 
\lthough most of these lines have been ob 


red 


served before, the Boulder astronomers be 
lieve desired details are shown more clearly 
in these pictures than previously. 

Letter, April 19, 1952 


Science News 


ARCHAEOLOGY 
Text on Bronze Scroll 
New Treasure from Cave 


> NEW TREASURE has been unearthed 
from the rich archaeological “mines” in the 
caves along the banks of the Dead Sea, 


Prof. A. Henry Detweiler of Cornell Uni 
versity reported in Ithaca, N. Y. 
This time the find is an ancient manu 


script engraved in square Hebrew letters on 
a pair of tightly rolled bronze sheets. No 
one yet knows what literary gem was thus 
preserved in lasting metal, but it was in this 
same area that archaeologists found a parch 
ment scroll with a Hebrew text of the Book 
of Isaiah and other early Biblical manu 
scripts. 

These rich finds and the discovery by 
Bedouins of other manuscript fragments in 
a nearby cave encouraged scientists to or 
ganize an expedition to search all the caves 
in the area. Forty have now been located 
and explored. 

The problem of cleaning and unrolling 
the eight feet of bronze an ex- 
tremely delicate one. Archaeologists have 
found that metal, especially copper and 
bronze, that has laid in the ground for a 
long time crystallizes and very 
brittle. Any attempt to lay it out flat is likely 
to cause it to crumble into small bits. Usu 
ally neither heat nor chemicals will restore 
the metal to its original pliable state. 
April 19, 


sheet is 


becomes 


1952 
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MEDICINE 


Blue Dye With Cancer 
Affinity Aids X-raying 


> A BLUE dye with an affinity for tumor 
tissue may make X-ray treatment of cancer 
more effective, Dr. John H. Heller of Yale 
University School of Medicine reported at 
the meeting of the International Associa 
tion of Medical Museums in New York. 


The dye is called isamine blue, or, chemi 
cally, naphthylpararosaniline. When injected 
into the blood ‘stream, the dye seeks out the 
tumor, staining it blue. And the dye in the 
tumor or cancer make it more 
susceptible to X-ray destruction. 


seems to 


So far, Dr. Heller has not tried the blue 
dye treatment in human patients because 
he has not been able to get a pure form 
of the dye. But in rats the dye seems to 
help. Tumors with dye stain were con 
siderably smaller after X-ray treatment than 
tumors given the same X-ray dosage without 
blue staining first. 

Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 








PUBLIC HEALTH 


Science News Lerrer for April 19, 1952 


Keep Fit to Work After 65 


> MORE THAN three-fourths of Ameri 
can men want to keep on working after 
ig 65, if \ V th Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company at Min 
Iie polis 3] 


l'o help these men keep themselves more 
; 


id of less, the insurance com 


common-sense rules based 


on the advi of experienced employment 
iency men and business personnel man 
wer The rules could apply as well t 
women who want to go on working into 
their sixties and seventies. Here they are: 
1. Keep your mind always 1n training, 
ul ind open to new ideas. In this way 
you can keep mind 10 years younger 
than you ilendar age, and avoid “rust’ 
nd senility. There is universal agreement 
mong th mploy! nt experts consulted 
that “Sor n are mentally young, adapt 
le. and therefore valuable at 70; others 
ire old and in a rut and ready for th 
shelf by 55 or 60 
». Har 1 specialty, stay with it and al 
ways keep learning re about it. Employ 
nent agency people say, “An older man 
with 20 years or re of experience in one 
field is far ea to place than one who 
has shifted u vith maybe fh years 
in sale four in lit, half-a-dozen year 
in accounting, cet 
Build t widest possible range of pet 
onal cont 1 grow older. Be active 
in a prok sional club if there is one in 
your line, in luncheon club, trade 
sociation, etc.; keep active in community 
work and church work. Entirely aside from 


the joys of being of service to your fel 


wide field of contacts will make it 


le ws, a 

lar easier for vou t lox ite a new and Sat 

istactory situation, should the need come 
4. Watch your own little personality 
kinks,” your irritability, prejudices, jeal 

ousies, nsitiveness to criticism, et As 





ANIMAL NUTRITION 


How was it shown for the first time thot 
chickens can make their own cystine? p. 251 


CHEMISTRY 


What new method for making cortisone has 
been devised? p. 253 


GENERAL SCIENCE 

Who has jus been elected Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution? p. 246 

What was the Navy's Project Sneeze? p. 249. 
and p. 250, 
p. 246, Fremont Davis; p 


Photographs: Cover 
Harvard University; 





Question Box 


Lick Observatory; 
247, 


get older thev can develop into fat | 


nt 


ndicaps to employ! 

5. Watch vour health habits during youth 
nd middl age, that you may still be 
healthy at 60 and 70. Have a thorough 


physical checkup every year. Personnel man- 
gers agree that the slight slow-down usu 
lly noticeable in the worker of 60 is not 
1 problem, but that the increasing frequency 
of complete work interruptions due to ill- 
ness and actual breakdowns among older 
dificulty in their 


workers is a major 
employment. 
6. Watch 


is a strong tendency 


your personal appearance. There 
umong older workers, 
get a bit careless, 


woth men and women, t 


n sloppy, in their dress and grooming. 


This usually indicates a letdown in the 
care they give the details of their work 
nd it tends to mark such workers as on 
the downgrade and overdue for retirement, 


even at 55 or 60. It ikes them especially 
ce in new employment. 


April 19 


lificult to pla 


Science News Letter, 
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MEDICINE 


50% Cancer Patients 
Live with Adrenals Removed 


> MORE THAN 50° of advanced cancer 
patients who have had the vital hormone 
producing adrenai glands removed are now 
living healthy, normal lives, according to 
Dr. Charles B. Huggins, University of 
Chicago surgeon. One of them is even back 
it his work as a boiler-maker. 

Dr. Higgins reported that he has operated 
on 42 patients with prostate or breast cancer. 
Of these, only the third and fourth are 
dead. Since the first prostate operation, 13 
months have passed, while 11 have passed 
hirst breast cancer 


since the operation. 





MEDICINE 
What chemical has been effective 
control of rats? p. 252. 


in birth 


NUTRITION 
What wild greens can safely be eaten? p. 248 


PSYCHOLOGY 
How should big league bal! players be rated? 
p. 255 


SEISMOLOGY 
How many earthquakes have 


rocked Okla- 
homa in the last 34 years? p. 247 


p. 243, High Altitude Observatory; p. 245, 


International Business Machines. 


.publishes CHEMISTRY 








The recovery in half of these patients is 
remarkable. From severe pain and wasting 
away, Dr. Huggins said, they go, within a 
very few days after operation, to happy, 
healthy specimens. Those who thus recover, 
he believes, have cancers which are depend 
ent for their existence on the hormones s¢ 
creted by the body’s glands. The other half 
have cancers which are not. At the present 
time, there is no way of telling which can 
cers are hormone-dependent before operation 

The patients, after operation, get cortisone 
daily to replace the adrenal secretion. 

Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 
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BOTANY 
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covered by Dr. Guillermo Haro, director of 


* * Mexico’s National Astrophysical Observatory 
Dp ants row in © | Tt at Tonanzintla, Puebla. Dr. Haro reports 
that the flare-up of the star, which caused 


it to increase several hundred times in 


Plants, grown in dark for as long as three weeks on __ Prightness, possibly occurred before Feb. 21 


as it appears on photographic plates taken 


their own stored food, are normal appearing, but are yel- that long ago. Photographs of that area of 


the heavens made last year, however, fail 


lowish in color and have no green. | . , 
to show the star, even though 18th magni- 
tude stars were “caught” by the Schmidt 

light is present, chlorophyll does not de — 


> PLANTS THAT are perfectly normal- 
king except for their color will grov 
ithout light. The dark-grown plants ar 


on 


llowish, with no green at all to be seen 
When they are put into light, however, they 
Imm green. 

Tiny plants have been grown for as long 
; three weeks without light, Dr. Robert B. 
Withrow of the Smithsonian Institution 
eported to the Botanical Society of 
Washington. Usually young plants, when 
vithout visible light, grow long and spin 
ling, the young tendrils stretching out in ; 

in effort to reach light. 

The yellowish, but otherwise normal-ap 
pearing plants, were grown in light that ts 
n the far edge of visible red and in the 

ir infra-red. 

Scientists have been studying the effect 


light on seedlings for a long time and 


ey have known five separate processes 
re involved: 

|. Photosynthesis, whereby the plant cells 
nge carbon dioxide and water into sugar, 


reaction that can occur only when chloro 


phyll is present and in light. All forms of 
life, animal as well as plant, are absolutely 


pendent on this process for all their food, 
ither directly or indirectly. 
2. Formation of chlorophyll, the complex 
mical compound somewhat resembling 
ood in its structure but with magnesium 
stead of iron, responsible for the green 
lor of plants and an important factor in 
otosynthesis. 
Phototropism, which involves the bend- 
r of plants toward a window. 
+. Photoperiodism, by which _ light, 
rough the factor of day length, controls 
time of flowering of many plants. It is 
gely responsible for the separation of 
iny wild flowers into spring, summer and 
blooming classes. 
>. Photomaturation, the process Dr. With 
and associates have brought about using 
red radiation. This reaction causes the 
es of young seedlings to expand. It also 
ises increased cell wall development and 
disappearance of the hook or arch that 
vars in the stem as seedlings come 
ough the ground. 
nul now, however, scientists have not 
n able to separate the growth and de 
opment reactions involved in photo 
pism, photoperiodism and photomatura 
1 from the chlorophyll and photosynthesis 
esses. Using barely visible light in the 
red as well as infra-red, they can study 
biochemistry of plant growth while the 
d stored by the seedling for its first two 
hree weeks’ growth lasts. Since no visible 


News of Dr. Haro’s discovery—the third 


\ elop nor does photosynthesis take place, but | 
10va he has found this yvear—has just 


growth and development do occur as long : 
. : ; ‘ ‘ reached Harvard College Observatory, 
as the seed’s own food reserves remain. 

Dr. Withrow’s experiments, mainly on 


young bean plants, were performed in the 


Cambridge, Mass., clearing house for astro 
nomical information in the western hemi 
reorganized radiation laboratory at the sphere. : ; 

: : ae Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 
Smithsonian Institution. They are part of 


a planned program to learn more about ICHTHYOLOGY 


the exact mechanism by which the green Blood Groups Track 


plant turns sunlight’s energy into the food 


which we eat Fish in Sea Wandering 


Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 
> FISH HAVE blood groups, too. In tuna 


ASTRONOMY i Ree 
. hsh blood there is an antigen similar to that 
Faint Nova Found in human Group A blood. This and other 
° findings, reported by Dr. John E. Cushing 

By Mexican Astronomer of the Santa Barbara College of the Univer- 


sity of California, result from studies made 
> ANOTHER STAR has blazed forth in tw see whether separate breeding populations 
the southern sky. Much too faint to be seen within single species of fish could be readily 


without a good telescope, this 12th magni- distinguished. The movements of fish popu 
tude nova is in the constellation of Sagit lations in the sea might also be followed by 
tarius, the archer. blood tests, Dr. Cushing suggests in his re 
Like another “new star” found in Sagit port to the journal Science (April 11). 
tarius last February, this nova was dis- Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 





SCIENCE AMPHITHEATER—One of the two large lecture rooms in 
Harvard's new Allston Burr Lecture Hall where classes started this week. 
The building is designed and especially equipped for showing scientific 
experiments to students who are studying as laymen, not as future scientists. 
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Reprieves But No Cures 


Victims of leukemia, Hodgkin's disease and lympho- 
sarcoma can be treated with chemicals, but sooner or later 


they develop resistance. 


By JANE STAFFORD 


Fourth in a r1ICs + fir wrticl n what 
> FOR THE unfortunate victims of one 
group of n dis repri ratl 
than cure is tl This group includes 
the socalled blood cancers. or leukemias. 
Hodgkin's di nd lymphosarcoma 

Lymphosarcoma in most cases affects th 
pl al glands, in tl h 
the tonsils and lymph nodes in the neck 

The pot f normal growth do not 
pre id it in ours s tl 1 
dition n t t d it S 
bec gen i 

> ‘ pl ircol 1S Hodg 
kis di -. A painless swelling of tl 
lymph nodes, or gland, in the neck is 
usually the f mptom. Intractable itch 
ing and f I next. Then tl 
patient f tired and listless, loses weight 
becomes anemic and has pains in his bones 
The patient with Hodgkin's disease will 


have periods when he feels better and seems 


to be quite ‘ll. This is called a remis 
sion, and it may come whether he has had 
treatment or not. Tl verage length of lif 
in this disease is about three vears. But 
bout seven per cent of patients who ha 
been treated are ali 10 to 15 vears after th 
symptoms started. In a few rare cases, tl 
patients have lived 25 years. The facts that 
remissions, both natural and after t 
ment, may last a long time and that sor 
patients may continue to relapse and get 
better over a period of years makes it dif 
ficult to determine whether or not any 
Hodgkin's disease patient has been cured 
The leukemias, sometimes called blood 


cancers, are of two main types. One is called 
myeloid leukemia. In this, there is an in 
crease in the number of a special kind of 
white blood cells. These white blood cells 
are called granulocytes. This kind of 
leukemia involves the bone marrow and 
spleen primarily, the lymphoid tissue 
secondarily. 

In lymphoid leukemia, on the other hand, 
both lymphoid tissue and bone marrow seem 
to be involved at the same time, though the 
main changes may be in the spleen and 
lymph nodes. In this type of leukemia, it 
is the lymphocytes of the white blood cells 
that are affected. 

An acute form of leukemia attacks young 
children from about two to five years old 
especially. This is a swift killer, death com 
ing usually in a few months. High fever, 
multiple hemorrhages and rapid wasting 





re the symptoms during the short course 
f this disease 


Young adults in their 20's are the chief 
~ 
victims of myeloid leukemia and Hodgkin’s 
‘wo re twice as common 1n 
en as in women. Lymphoid leukemia 
"I | 

ttacking chiefly the 
This kind of leukemia 
times as comm on in men as in 


1). to 60-vear-olds. 


As with Hodgkin's disease, the first 
l + 


symptom of lymphoid leukemia is often a 


noderate, painless enlargement or swelling 


of the lymph nodes in the neck. In myeloid 
leukemia, on the other hand, the first 
symptom is an enlargement of the spleen 
which causes dragging sensation, ab 


dominal distention, or attacks of acute pain 
: 


in the region of the spleen. Loss of weight 
and energy, breathlessness and pale color 
a »p becaus f tl in ia that goes 
ith this leukemia 
For all these diseases, tl un treatment 
is radiation. The treatment does not cure 


NEW SECRE- 
TARY—Dr. Leonard Carmichael, 
president of Tufts College, Medford 
and Boston, Mass., will take over his 
new duties as secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in January, 1953, 
following the retirement of Dr. 
Alexander Wetmore. 


SMITHSONIAN 


but produces remissions of varying lengths 
In recent years, a battery of chemicals has 
been added to radiation treatment of these 
diseases. One of the first was a combined 
chemical-radiation treatment, radioacti 
phosphorus which could be taken by mout 


; 


Spleen, bone marrow and other spots af 
fected by these diseases concentrate several 
times the amount of phosphorus that othe 
body tissues take up. Consequently th 
radioactive phosphorus is one way of getting 
more radiation to the diseased tissues i1 
leukemia. 

Still newer in the fight against leukemi 
and Hodgkin’s disease are urethane, the 
nitrogen mustards, anti-folic acid chemicals 
ind the hormones, ACTH and cortison 
which first sprang into fame as arthriti 
remedies. 

For some patients these different chemi 
cals are used in series together with radia 
tion. When one no longer produces a ri 
mission, or makes the patient sick as some 
times happens, another is used until it, in 
its turn, no longer benefits the patient. 

Most interest at present seems to center 
on the folic acid antagonists, or “anti-folics 
as they are called. These chemicals are keep 
ing alive children with acute leukemia wh: 
ordinarily die within a few months. Sur 
vivals of two and three years instead of 
few months have been reported in a few 
cases. When cortisone or ATCH is adde 
to the anti-folic acid chemical treatment 
some children survive even longer than 
when treated with the anti-folic alone. 

But none of these treatments can be called 
a cure. This is apparent from reports at 
the Second National Cancer Conference 
The reason given is that the leukemic cell 


has or develops resistance to the chemicals 


About one-third of all patients with acut 
leukemia are resistant to the chemicals fron 
the very beginning. The others acquire re 
sistance sooner or later. Summing up ex 
perience since 1948 with these chemicals, 
one authority, Dr. Sidney Farber, of Chil 


I lospital, Boston, said: 


dren’s 

“If the problem of resistance, either initial 
or acquired, of the leukemic cell to the 
folic acid antagonist could be solved, th 
usefulness of the antagonists in acute leu 
kemia could be compared with justice t 
that of insulin in diabetes.” 


Next Week: Forecast for 1975. 
Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Dr. Carmichael Elected 
Secretary of Smithsonian 


> THE ELECTION of Dr. Leonard Car- 
michael as the new Secretary of the Smith 
sonian Institution of Washington, D. C., has 
been announced by Fred M. Vinson, Chief 
Justice of the United States and Chancellor 
of the Institution. Dr. Carmichael, a na 
tionally-known figure in education and 
science, is now president of Tufts College 
in Medford and Boston, Mass. 
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Dr. Carmichael will become the seventh 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
when he takes over his new duties in Janu 
ry 1953. He succeeds Dr. Alexander Wet 
ore, who reached the age of retirement in 
June 1951. 

Dr. Wetmore, 
ogist, desires to give his full 


a distinguished ornithol 
time to his 
scientific reasearches, but consented to serve 


elected and as 


until his successor could be 
He the tl 

In 1938 Dr. Carmichael was unanimously 
president of Tufts College by its 
of Trustees. During his administra 
he continued his research work in the 


duties of the position. 
] 
lected 
Board 
tion, 
held of sensory psychology and physiology 
nd has published books in this field. 
He is a member of the National Academy 
of Sciences, the American Philosophical So 
ciety, former president of the American 
Association, former chairman 
Youncil on Education, and 


Psychological 
of the American ¢ 
belongs to numerous other professional and 
scientific societies in this country and abroad. 

During the second World War, Dr. Car 
michael was director of the National Roster 
f Scientific and Specialized Personnel. 
This agency listed and mobilized the nation’s 
scientific war effort. He 
is now a Naval Research 
Advisory Committee and of advisory com 
mittees to the Research and Development 
Board of the Office of the Secretary of De 
to the Veterans Administration. 
Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 


workers for the 
member of the 


fense and 


SEISMOLOGY 
Oklahoma Center for 
Mild “Unusual” Earthquake 


> THE EARTHQUAKE that shook six 
southwestern states Wednesday (April 9) 
vas “very unusual,” seismologists at the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey said in 
Washington. Reports from the 
ilanced instruments that 
received from all 


delicately 
earth 
were over the 
ountry. Seismologists pinpointed the earth 
juake’s epicenter 35.5N and 98W. 
This is close to El Reno, Okla., 
lso near the epicenter for the last two earth 
tuakes that rocked Oklahoma, one in 1918 
nd one on Aug. 19, 1933. All three quakes 
about six. This is 


rect rd 


tremors 


and was 


had an intensity of 
non-instrumental rating indicating slight 
damage in poorly-built buildings, that fur- 
iture is moved, and that persons in the area 
ecome frightened and alarmed 
Earthquakes occur when the strains and 
tresses in the earth’s crust become too great 
nd are adjusted by sudden slips and breaks. 
The Oklahoma earthquake only a 
light adjustment of the crust, such as oc 


was 


urs somewhat more often on the east and 
vest coasts, than in the midwest states. 
This earthquake occurred when the vast 
inderground Nemaha mountain 
tending from Nebraska to Oklahoma, shifted 
lightly, causing tremors recorded in Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and 


| Texas. 


range, ex 


Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 
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DA VINCI INVENTION—A variable speed drive meshed three cogged 
wheels of different diameters with the same lantern wheel to obtain different 


speeds of rotation in the da Vinci invention. The idea shown in this model 


is found today in our modern automobile. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


LeonardoDaVinci, Scientist 


> SCIENTISTS AS well as artists are cele 
brating the 500th anniversity of the birth of 
Leonardo da Vinci, born April 15, 1452. 
Leonardo is known for his 
Lisa and The Last 


best great 
paintings such as Mona 
Supper. But he was also a creative genius 
in the fields of anatomy and physics as well 
as aviation. He was a prolific inventor. 

The modern helicopter had its prototype 
in Leonardo’s invention of an aerial screw 
to be operated by clockwork. This device 
was also the forerunner of the airplane pro 
peller. Leonardo’s “tent of linen” was the 
first successful parachute. 

His also was the first known self-propelled 
vehicle, a kind of flat car driven by a spring. 
His device for lifting heavy weights looks 
remarkably like that automobile 
tool, the jack 


Leonardo invented a projector for throw- 


necessary 


ing an enlarged image of an object onto a 
This projector, illuminated by a 
was the magic 
and later the motion picture pro 


screen. 
candle, prototype of the 
lantern 
yector. 

Leonardo, who was chief military engineer 
of Cesare Borgia, was responsible for many 
They 


DOMDS, a 


military include a ma 
chine gun, gun, 
shrapnel, and a diver’s apparatus. The last, 


inventions. 
aerial steam 
Leonardo never completed because he was 
afraid it might be used by men working 
under water to damage ships. 


As an artist, he was interested in the ac- 
curate portrayal of human and animal 
figures and this led him to a detailed study 
of anatomy. He was the first to show a 
fetus in its proper position within the 
uterus and the first also to show a double 
curvature of the spine. 

He made a detailed study of the positions 
and movements of birds in flight and this 
inspired him to design a flying 
with wings like a bird's. The pilot was to lie 


machine 


prone in the frame and flap the wings by 
moving his feet in stirrups attached to a 
time he was 


pulley system. At the same 


to operate a windlass with his arms to 
guide the machine. 

In spite of his many scientific discoveries, 
observations and inventions, Leonardo never 
published a book or scientific article. All 
we know of work has been 
gleaned from voluminous notebooks pro 
fusely illustrated by his own drawings. His 
notes were made extremely difficult to de 
cipher because Leonardo, a lefthanded man, 
wrote in a reversed handwriting which 
could only be read by the aid of a mirror 
and he used many abbreviations. For over 
50 years the material remained unknown. 
Venturi’s first discussion of his noteboeks 
was dated 1797 although Leonardo died in 


1519. 


his scientific 
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MEDICINE 

Cow Disease Cause 

Of Heart Infection 

> MANY PATIENTS will be saved from 


heart 
preliminary studies 


ick on brucellosis, if 
Thomas M. Peery 


by an att 
y Dr 


disease 


of George Washington University School of 
Medicine, Washington, D. C., pre correct 
Brucellosis 1 gel disease which 
ins get either from working with in 
t ttl drinking unpasteurize 

i ft infected cows. Undulant f 


nd Malta f r are other names for tl 


lled R 


e in humans. In cattle it is called Bang’s 
disease. It caus ibortion in cows 

This di ins leads to 
disease of t heart valves, calcific aorti 
tenosis. Dr. Peery believes on the basis of 
findings he reported to the American A 
ociation of Pathologists and Bacteriologists 


| 
ting in New York 


In the heart condition, the normal open 
ing of val is interfered with by deposits 
f lime salts. This obstructs the fl f 
od fre t! iusing | t fal 
Diseased aorti ilves, usually with d 
posits of |i ilts in tl ha een foul 
in persons wv lied of brucellosis, D 
Peery reported. And chronic disease of th 
ror il I followed brucellosis in 
ber oft reported 
Both br is and the heart ndition 
ire more common in men than in } 
Brucellosis seld« occurs before the age « 
30, the heart condition seldom before tl 
g f 40. Dr. Peery pointed out 
Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 
NUTRITION 
Eat Wild Greens 
While Garden Grows 
> YOUR GARDEN is planted but fis 
radish and carrot are not yet ready to pu 
na f 
While vou wait for those hon grov 
getabl you might gather son wild 
greens that grow along the roadside and 
n on front lawns before the garden 
patch is ready. Like cultivated greens, the 
furnish both vitamins and minerals as well 
tl ppet pp | of new ind often 
tangy fl 
First of t ild greens to c 1 
dandelions. Also available at this season, 
ind in ft isons, since it Is an 
rgreen, | itercress. Check with you 
local hea { n ibout its safet 
vever, as 1 ocaliti the water 
5” \ in ight p> lluted 
Besides these t greens, housewives 
ible to serv is a change from spinacl 
ind | ‘ stinging nettle, marsh mari 
gold, dock ilkweed, chicory, wild onion, 
quartel summer mustard, pok 
1, SOrt ul purslane or pursley 
{ll the wild carrot family 
oul This includes Queen 
\! | I I lated plant vit! 


{pril 19. 195? 


News Lerrer for Aj 
white or 
and pos 
Stems 


foliage, having 
la-like flowering 


strong odor when crushed. 


nd leaves of plants with woody stems 
lhould also be avoided 

Only the tender young leaves of plant 
should be selected for eating. By the time 
the plants are in flower their flavor will 


greens, like those vou 


i }y 


uy at the market, should be thoroughly 
is] nd all imperfect parts discarded. 
Young crisp leaves are nice for salad, but 
these wild greens can also be cooked lik 
{ cl r chard and served with butter 
Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 

BIOPHYSICS 


Exploding Silver Cleans 
Cancer from Human Brains 


> RADIOACTIVE SILVER mixed with a 
gelatine-like foam may do a clean-up job 
on minute particles of cancer tumors left in 
t! rain after a Drain cancer operation. 
Dr. 7 odore | Rasmussen professor « 
irgery at University of Chicage 
por t thi treatment oO vears 
\ » Tar s n patent con 
ied. He is now studving how it works 
its 
Surgeons n it only 
tenths or nineteen-twentietl f rain 
rf id. At pr it the patient mus 


undergo four to six weeks ol 
X-rays in order to clean up the part of the 


tumor not reached by the knife. With the 
new treatment, the silver-gelfo ixture 
is put into the brain at the tin of th 
operation 

The radioactive silver would shoot beta 


icles into the remaining cancer cells. It 


part 

ould lose its radioactivity after seven days. 
The gelfoan is absorbed by the body in 
ibout three weeks. Thus the radioactive 
silver would not reach other parts of the 

dy 

Gelfoam is a synthetic substance now used 


] 


to stop bleeding during 


i! 1 brain operation. 


Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 


MEDICINE 
Cortisone Saves Little Girls 
From Fate of Bearded Lady 


> CORTISONE, FAMOUS arthritis rem 
dy, is now helping little girls escape a 
earded lady fate and is keeping little boys 

from becoming big boys prematurely. 
The children, 17 of them so tar, wer 
omed to abnormal sexual development 
use they were born with a defect that 


led to overgrowth of their adrenal glands 
Success in helping every one of the 17 w 
ined by treatment with cortisone, which 


rmone. The patients 
re treated by Dr. #1 Wilkins at 


1! and Medical School. 


iwson 


Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 
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MEDICINE 


Anti-Vitamin C Aids 
X-ray Cancer Treatment 


> A NEW kind of anti-vitamin treatmen 
this time anti-vitamin C 
to X-ray treatment of 
cancer, leukemia and Hodgkin's disease. 
Studies pointing toward this 
ported by Dr. Theodore Miller of the Pac 
Medical Group, New York, and Drs. Bori 
Sokoloff and Walter H. Eddy of the Sout 
ern Bio-Research Laboratory, Lakeland, Fla 
it the meeting of the American Associati: 
for Cancer Research in New York. 
The hope from their studies is tl 
kept on a diet low in vitamin ( 
successfully treated with lowe 
X-rays o1 I 
larger and therefore more 
killing doses of the X-rays. 
In rats the 
Cancers in the animals were completely d 
X-rav dose t would ni 
been effective 
vitamin C 


may be a useft 


patients wit 


were I 


patients 
might be 
doses ot ible to tak 


might be 
flectively cancer 


successfu 


method has been 


’ | 
stroved by an tha 


otherwise have when ud 


animals were on a less diet. 

The method has so far 
human patients. In four 
vanced 
sults. But in cases of liposarcoma and Hodg 
kin’s X-ray treat 
ment “appeared to be more satisfactory tha 


been tried on nin 


patients with a 


cancer, there were no apparent r 


disease, the response to 
expected,” the doctors reported. 


April 19, 1952 
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BIOPHYSICS 
Powerful Radiation Source 
Could Kill in Four Seconds 


> A MAN would die within four second 
| directly the 5,000 
curies of cobalt 60 being installed for ex 
perimental use at the Stanford Research In 
stitute’s new Radiation Engineering Labor: 
tory. Such radiation is so powerfully penc 
trating that it partly duplicate: 
only by about $100,000,000 worth of radiur 
than a million-volt X-ra 


if he were exposed to 


would be 


and it is stronger 
machine. 
Intended to develop industrial uses fe 
large amounts of radiation, the new labo: 
tory will cooperate with industry in develoy 
ror atom 


ing practical Safe systems using 


ictyv of 


radiation in a large va 
The 


manufactured in- th 


Ways. 


ray source which is to | 


gamma 
nuclear reactor 


Brookhaven National Laboratory, Long | 


land, N. Y., will be kept in a large under 
ground tank filled with water, and elaborat 
protective devices, remote control equit 


ment, pilot plant engineering equipment 


and carefully controlled conditions will saf 


guard this powerful source 


Science News Letter, April 19, 195 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 


Alberta to Aid California 
Supply Oil to West Coast 


> SURPLUS OIL production in Alberta is 
to be added to California’s supply to Pa 
cific coastal states, probably around 1954, 
ifter a 700-mile pipeline from Edmonton, 
Alberta. to Vancouver, B.C., has been com 
pleted. 

D. L. Roberts, vice-president of Canadian 
Bechtel, Ltd., Vancouver, reported to the 
\merican Society of Mechanical Engineers 
Seattle that California oil re 
now are not considered ade 


meeting in 
serves 
quate to supply Pacific coast demand. But 


even 


though oil consumption west of the Rockies 
has outstripped California production, new 
discoveries in Alberta have made more oil 

ailable in that region than there are ex 
isting markets. 

The trans-mountain pipeline will deliver 
75,000 barrels a day to Vancouver. If four 
more pumping stations are added, the pipe 
line capacity can be raised to 200,000 barrels 
1 day, Mr. Roberts said. 

“According to the Petroleum Adminis 
tration for Defense, there is not enough oil 
production in California today to meet the 
requirements of the armed services and 
civilians in the area west of the Rocky 
Mountains, although refining capacity is 
dequate if crude were available,” Mr. 
Roberts said. 

“The demand was more than 900,000 
arrels a day last year and by 1960 it may 
1,240,000 barrels a day,” he added. 

Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Chuckles Mixed With 
Sneezes in Mine Story 


> THERE WERE many chuckles about the 
Project Sneeze. Most research re- 
rts from the very scientific Office of Naval 


Navy's 


Research are deadly serious. 
This one, which was published inthe 
ficial Navy publication, Researcu Review 
ted March 1952, not April 1, was played 
traight by several newspapers. But it was 
ll peppery fun, the Navy's scientists admit. 
Here is the official report, verbatim: 
\ World War II project, held under high 
curity until recently, has 
en declassified and can now be described. 


Cc lassificatic mn 


his was the “gesundheit mine,” developed 
r the Navy Battle of the 
tlantic but never put to operational use. 
It is well known that we, as well as our 
proximity mines—usually 
yustic or -which would 
te without actually being struck by the 


during the 


emies, had 


magnetic- deto- 


Science News Lerrer for April 19, 1952 


ship. The chief shortcoming of these 
weapons was that they were non-discrimi- 
nating; they were just as effective against 
friendly ships as those of the enemy. Project 
“SNEEZE” was an attempt to 
make the mine more choosy. 

The mine was moored, set to float about 
12 feet beneath the surface. When a ship 
approached within attack range a proximity 
released the mine, allowing it to 
rise to the surface. A projectile 
launcher, mounted on the top of the mine 
and trained by magnetic attraction of the 
ship, would then fire a canister missile onto 
the deck of the ship. The canister was loaded 


ingenious 


clevice 
small 


with red pepper. 

A sensitive microphone pickup on the 
mine did the rest. If a crew member on the 
ship said “Gesundheit” the mine would ex- 
“God Bless You” 
the mine would remain unarmed. 

April 19, 1952 


plode; if he merely said 
Science News Letter 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Synthetic Natural Gas 
May Relieve Fuel Problem 
> BECAUSE OF an 


of natural gas with respect to the number 
of heaters, stoves and furnaces consuming 


increasing shortage 


it, the day soon may come when bituminous 


and anthracite coal, and even such low 
grade coal as lignite, will have to be burned 
at the 1 


converted to methane and 
piped hundreds of miles across the country 


mines, 
to consumers. 

That prediction was made by C. R. 
Breck of the Southern Natural Gas Co. He 
said experiments conducted jointly by his 
company and the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
convinced him it practical to 
make synthetic “natura 
Lurgi process. 


would be 
1” gas by the German 


a nickel catalyst 
burning 


The Lurgi process uses 
upon gases given off by 
coal. The catalyst 
methane, a principal component of natural 
gas. 


to act 


converts the gases to 


Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 


INVENTION 
Entire Game Scored 
By Bowling Machine Totalizer 


> A-SCORING device for bowling alleys 
which totalizes and results of 
one or more players from the beginning to 
the end of each awarded 
patent number 


scores the 


game has been 
2,590,444. 

Invented by Jacob Millman of Flushing, 
N. Y., and Howard P. Stabler of Williams- 
town, Mass., the machine can keep track of 
the scores of persons bowling individually 
whether each 


or as team members, and 
player is bowling on one or two alleys 
during the game. The machine has been 


assigned to the American Machine and 
Foundry Co:, of New Jersey. 


Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 
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ANIMAL NUTRITION 


Feed for Chickens 
Simplified by Tests 


> CHICKEN FARMERS are feeding their 


flocks “a lot of junk they don’t need.” 
Especially two amino acids previously 
thought to be vital parts of chicken feed 


have been proven to be useless. 


Dr. J. A. Stekol, Lankanau Hospital 
Research Institute and the Institute for 
Cancer Research in Philadelphia, told 
Science Service that he had made prob 


ably the first systematic study of the amino 
acid requirements of chickens. Amino acids 
are the basic building blocks of proteins, 
necessary to all life. New and 
chicken feed may come out of his 

He fed 78 chickens every day for five 
weeks on amino acid combinations to dis 


cheaper 
study. 


cover which they needed to build proteins 
and which they could do without. This 
cost $2.00 per day per chicken, or more 


than $5,000. 


He found that the chicken manufactures 
its own choline and that methionine can 
the diet. Next on 
his program is to analyze the need for all 


also be eliminated from 


other amino acids and then to compare thx 
actual need with the amino acids that are 
found in present day commercial feed. 
What holds true for 
probably true for other 
humans, Dr. Stekol said. 
made in connection with finding out how 


chickens 1S also 
animals and for 


His studies were 


different food components affect the growth 
ot cancer cells. 


Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 
CHEMISTRY 
Blue Cheese Flavor 
Without the Cheese 


> BLUE CHEESE flavor 
cheese is what some scientsts foresee. 

They tracked flavor of 
blue cheese, taken it out of the cheese and 
put it into a salad oil. They have also mad«¢ 
the flavor synthetically. Either of these prod 
ucts eliminates the poor appearance, wheth 
er as a spread or in salad dressing, of blue 
cheese itself. 


without the blue 


have down the 


To get the oil product, well-ripened blu 
cheese is melted down in a hot water bath 
and then extracted with a vegetable oil lik« 
that used on salads. This oil, after being 
clarified, is suitable for immediate use, or 
it may be mixed with vinegar, salt and 
other ingredients to get a Roquefort-lik« 
salad dressing. 

Methyl 
fatty 
salad dressing base to get the man-made 
blue flavor. Research work 
at getting blue cheese flavor without the 
it the Pennsylvania State 
Agriculture’s experiment 


used with a 


acid, and a 


n-amyl ketone ts 


acid, such as_ butyric 


cheese aimed 
cheese Was done 
College School ot 
station in State College, Pa. 


Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 
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ASTRONOMY 


Three Giant Eyes 


New 120-inch telescope on Mount Hamilton will be 
completed within a few years. This will give California 
the world's three largest telescopes. 
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Phe 120-inch telescope is far from finished 
It probably will not go into operation until 
about 1954. But the gigantic mirror blank 
pe age ee TELESCOPE MODEL—How the 120- 
ready in the new building inch telescope and its dome are ex- 
rhe glass blank, ten feet across, was re pected to look upon completion is 


cently installed in the basement grinding shown in this photograph of a model. 


questionable success. So the planner 


witched to this lighter, more-available type 
In purchasing t 
they sped up completion of the telescope b 


about two vears and cut in half the over 


all weight of the mirror. 
The grinding machinery for the mirror 
16 inches thick, also was bought from th 


California Institute of Technology. The 


know-how for putting the lens into shap 


is being supplied by Don Hendrix of Mount 


Wilson and Palomar Observatories of th 
Carnegie Institution of Washington an 
the California Institute of Technology. 

Astronomers working with the new in 
strument will ride high above the mirror 
\ cage at the up-top ol the telescope tube 
50 feet above the lens, will carry the ob 
server and necessary equipment. Here a 
the prime focus photographs can be taken 

To cut off as little light as possible, thi 
cage will be elliptical instead of circular 
Only about 11°4 of the light which othe: 
wise would fall on the mirror will b 
intercepted by the elliptical cage, 48 inche 
by 32 inches across. This 120-inch telescope 
and the 200-inch one are the only telescope 
in the world built to carry an astronomer 
in the tube. 


‘First Fork-Type Support 


For the first time, a long fork-type sup 
port will be used on a large telescope. Thi 
two-pronged, 70-ton steel fork can be motor 
driven at will around its polar axis. A 
second motor will drive the 35-ton tub 
holding the mirror at its lower end. Th 


whole sky, except a band close to th 


horizon, can be studied with the telescop 

The hollow fork will have an overal 
length of 23 feet, eight feet longer than 1 
needed for the telescope lens and tube. Thi 
extra length is provided so that a Cassegrai! 
spectrograph, which fans out the light « 
1 star or nebula into its rainbow color: 
can be located directly beneath the larg 
mirror. This arrangement saves the light 


that otherwise would be lost by anothe 


reflection. 

Total cost of the telescope and its housing 
will run somewhere around $1,800,000 
This is about double the amount estimated 
a decade ago when the project was first ap 
proved by the California Legislature. But 
lessons learned in constructing the tw 
giant eyes of California and other large re 
fHlectors are helping University of Californi 
astronomers keep the cost to a minimun 
despite ever-rising prices. 

\ tiny model of the telescope, one 
sixteenth its actual size, was built som 
vears ago by the designer, W. W. Baustain 
With this he sought in a miniature observ: 
tory to solve in advance the problems whic 
would be encountered in the telescope’s 
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operation. Many improvements have been 
devised since this first model was made. 

To keep the telescope as cool during the 
daytime as at night, the steel dome will be 
insulated with aluminum-foil. A relatively 
light main shutter 22 feet wide will travel 
up and over the dome. When stars high in 
the sky are being studied, the partially-closed 
shutter will serve as a windscreen. 

In the new building the lens can be tested 
both in flat and upright positions without 
being taken out of the grinding room. A 
section of the floor above the grinding ma 
chine can easily be removed and a knife- 
edge test stand mounted on the crane car- 
riage 89 feet above the mirror, still safe in 
the grinding pit. This arrangement plus the 
light tunnel will cut to a minimum the time 
spent in testing the lens. 

“The design of the telescope is really 
quite conservative,” states Dr. Shane. “It 
was kept this way so that almost any type 
of auxiliary equipment usable on large tele 
scopes could be installed when needed.” 

The new telescope will take astronomers 
5,500 billion billion miles out into space. It 
vill make visible faint stars and cities of 
stars beyond the reach of all but the Paloma: 
giant. Although it will not be in operation 
for a few years, astronomers are planning 
how to use its time to best advantage. 

When the moon is new and the night 
ky visible in all its glory, the motion and 
rotation of star systems far out in space will 

studied by Dr. Nicholas U. Mayall and 
other astronomers of Lick Observatory. 
When the full moon makes the sky too 
bright, Lick’s Dr. George Herbig and Dr. 
Otto Struve of the Leuschner Observatory 
in Berkeley will have a chance to study the 
dispersed light of stars in order to deter- 

ine their structure and chemical makeup. 

Lick astronomers Drs. Gerald Kron and 
Olin J. Eggen are looking forward to at 
ching their photoelectric equipment to the 

telescope to determine more exactly 
ght changes in certain faint stars and 
ebulae. Dr. Shane expects to search for far 
way systems of millions of stars and esti 
te their number in sample sky regions. 
Whatever time is left from these studies 
o will be well spent. This new giant eye, 
ke its astronomical brothers, will work 
ird to extend man’s knowledge of the vast 
uiverse of which our earth is a tiny part. 
News Letter, April 19, 1952 
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THE THEORY AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF A SELF-CHARGING 
VAN DE GRAAFF GENERATOR 
By Richard H. Waters 
This 20-page booklet tells how to 
build that S$C-20 generator described in 


Feb. 26th SNL NEW MACHINES AND 
GADGETS. Price $2.50. 


(5-day money-back guarantee.) 
Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN ELECTROSTATIC COMPANY 
P.O. Box 221 Tulsa, Okla. 
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ANIMAL NUTRITION 


Chickens Make Protein 


Radioactive sulfur injected into chickens shows up 
in egg as cystine, proving that poultry can convert inorganic 


sulfur to a protein. 


> CHICKENS can make one of their own 
proteins from inorganic sulfur, a feat pre 
viously believed possible only for green 
plants and microorganisms. It is the first 
time that an animal has been known to 


make a protein from inorganic sulfur. 
The protein the chickens make is cystine. 
And the fact that they can build this pro 
tein may mean cheaper feed bills for the 
farmer, although further experiments are 
out exactly how much 
the chicken. 


needed to find 
cystine 1s made by 
Discovery of the protein-building process 
was described by L. J. Machlin of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 
He reported to the American Institute of 
Nutrition meeting in New York that radio- 
active sulfur was used to show that chickens 
can make their own cystine. Dr. H. R. Bird, 
Dr. P. B. Pearson and C. A. Denton were 
co-workers in the experiments. 
The scientists injected very dilute sul 
furic acid containing radioactive sulfur into 
the hens. When they tested the eggs laid 
by these hens, radioactive sulfur was found. 
Proteins are made up of amino acids, 
nature’s building blocks, of which there 
are about 20. Two of these, methionine and 
cystine, contain sulfur and are found in 
nearly all proteins. 
Green plants and microorganisms make 
methionine and using inorganic 
sulfur such as sulfuric acid and its salts, 


cystine 


but this process was supposed to be im 
possible for animals. They were believed 
to get all of their sulfur-containing amino 
icids by eating the 


meat of other animals that ate plants. 


eating plants or by 


To find out exactly what was the form 
of the radioactive sulfur, the proteins were 
broken down into amino acids and the sul- 
fur-containing cystine and methionine sep 
arated by paper chromatography. 

“When the paper strip having methio- 
nine was brought close to a Geiger coun- 
ter,” Dr. Bird told Science Service, “there 
was only the usual number of background 
clicks. When, however, the paper strip con- 
taining cystine was tested, the counter 
sounded like a corn popper.” 

Thus they showed that the hens were 
able to use inorganic sulfate to make cys- 
tine but not methionine. The chickens have 
to depend on their diet for pre-formed 
methionine. 

Now the poultry specialists would like 
to find out just how much cystine is made 
by chickens,. Dr. Bird stated. The radio- 
active detecting method is so sensitive that 


only very small amounts of cystine may 
be involved. He also pointed out that the 
chickens on which these experiments were 
performed were already getting adequat 
amounts of both cystine and methionine in 
their standard diets, so would not need to 
make it for themselves at all, although they 
did anyway. It would be interesting, he 
said, to test chickens not fed cystine fot 
then there might be some biological incen 
tive to make the protein. 

But the fact that the hen can make 
cystine at all is of great importance, be 
United States has never had 
enough protein to feed its livestock popu 
lation for most efficient production of 
meat, milk and eggs. 

Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 
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ANOTHER LANGUAGE 


Is a MUST For Modern Scientists 


Listen and Learn 

Easily, Quickly, 
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LINGUAPHONE 
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RUSSIAN 
—29 Languages available 


Learn AT HOME . . . with effortless ease and real 
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necessity and invaluable asset for travel; business 
or professional careers. 

World-Wide Educational Endorsement 
Linguaphone courses were made astonishingly easy 
and practical by more than 150 expert linguists of 
international fame. Endorsed by educators, used 
by colleges, schools, U.N., Armed Services, Govern. 
ment Agencies and more than one million home- 
study students. FREE Book gives Fascinating Facts— 
Mail coupon today. 


Approved for Veterans’ Training 
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3104 Radio City, New York 20, N. Y 
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MEDICINE 
Color Test on Blood 
Detects Disease of Liver 


> A BLOOD test that may prove helpful 


ting lisease, including can 
t pt to the liver, was announced 
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Automobile Salvaging in 
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> WHEN FARMERS first transplanted 
themselves from the Old World to t 
Ne st of u trom countries 
that had once been forest re 
Land had te n with the ax befor 
it could given the plow. Unforested 
nd wa ostly mov ath, rocky upland 
vamp—all unfit for farming, though 
swamplands might be reclaimed | 
ning 
They found essentially similar conditions 
1 th ystern part of this country, wher 
first settlements wet stablished. When 
pion went out to win a farm from the 
ilderness, the first thing d da w 
K clearing 
Uh | n, and except for 
gs n d r hi in and rail 
t ‘ get rid of then 
MEDICINE 
Birth Control 
> BIRTH CONTROL by chemical that 
voman can swallow like a pill or in wate: 
is the prospect held out in studies reported 
Drs. Gustav J. Martin and J. M. Beiler 
of the National Drug Company Research 


Laboratories, Philadelphia. 

The chemical is phosphorylated hesperi 
din. It conception 
the jelly-like covering of the egg cell. This 


lly-like covering is normally dispersed by 


prevents by protecting 


iccomM 


from the male. Th« 


the enzyme, hyaluronidase, which 


+] ; 1] 
panies ne sperm cell 
ction of hyaluronidase enables the 


1 
jelly-like covering of th 


sperm 
to penetrate the 
gg cell 

The hesperidin compound which counter 
studied 


ts hyaluronidase has so far been 


1 


was found to be 


in rats. In these agents it 
n effective antifertility agent,” Drs. Martin 
ind Beiler state in their report to fellow 


scientists through the journal Sctenct 


(April 11). 


matted cordlike roots of the 


Potash, leached out of the ashes, was used 
mainly in soapmaking, though some of i 
might be traded for such “store goods” as 
gunpowder, calico, salt and ironware. Ther 
the stumps were pulled or blown out, an 
finally the land could be plowed am 
planted. 

Not until the generation after the Revolu 
tion, when the first great wave of migratiot 
broke into the West, did settlers encounte 
natural grasslands. There wet 
“prairie islands” in the forest 
Ohio, and when the settlers got to northeri 
Illinois they found a continuous sea of ta 
grass, with timber belts confined mostly t 
the banks of 

At first they did not know what to mak 
\ doctrine arose, and was widely a 

that only 
big things as trees was 
produce good crops; soil that grew on 
weak” and not fit for farming 
some years the farmers 
stubbornly to the river banks and did n 
attempt to break the prairie sod, which w 
richer than the cut-over lan 


extensive 
cover <¢ 


rivers. 


or 16. 


cepted, soil that could grow sucl 
strong and coul 
| 


grass was 


So tor 


stuc! 


really much 
they were cultivating. 
There were two other, and better, reason 


for the failure at first to put the grasslan« 


under the plow. Early transportation fol 


good 


roads that 


deal, going either 
to th 


lowed the rivers a 


by boat or along stuck 
-asy water-level grades. 

The other reason was the unsuitability « 
the early part wooden or cast-iron plow 
for the tough task of ripping through th 
prairie grasse 
But about a hundred years ago steel plow 
began to be built—big ones, too, drawn | 
six or eight span of oxen. They made px 
sible the conquest of the long-grass prairi 
which are now the world’s most producti 
corn lands. 
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in Rats 


In a group of rats that got the chemical! 
30 became pregnant 
ind had group 
that got it by injections, or “shots”, into th 
belly, four out of 24 delivered. About 80 

of these same rats became pregnant 
they were remated after the hesperidin treat 


by mouth, six out of 


successful deliveries. In a 


wher 


ment was stopped. 
As a further check on the effectiveness « 


the chemical, the scientists set the exper 
ments up with two females and one ma 
in each cage One of the females got th 


phosphorylated hesperidin treatment. T! 
second did not. Unless this untreated rat bi 
came pregnant, showing that the male wa 
fertile, the treated female was not counte: 
in evaluating the results of the chemical. 
The phosphorylated hesperidin had n 
effect when given to the males. 
Although the scientists call the result 
striking,” they consider them preliminary 
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Cortisone by Fermentation 


Microbiological oxygenations of sterols by molds 
of the order that includes bread molds accomplish difficult 


shift of oxygen atom. 


> LARGE-SCALE PRODUCTION of corti- 
scene from abundantly available starting 
materials is promised by a fermentation 
process devised by a research team of the 
Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
A mold of the type commonly associated 
with stale bread is used. 
Cortisone, a hormone 
found effective in treating 
arthritis and a wide variety of 
eases, is now made from a cattle bile com 
ponent called desoxycholic acid by what is 
probably the most intricate series of chemi 
commercial 
separate steps to 


which has been 
rheumatoid 
other dis 


cal steps used in any process 


Originally, it took 37 
make the drug, and the bile acid from 40 
head of cattle was needed to provide 
enough cortisone to treat a single patient 
for one day. Great improvements have been 
made in the process, but desoxycholic acid 
is still the starting material and about 20 
steps are still required. 

Up to now “the most difficult series of 
steps” in the partial synthesis of cortisone 
has involved the shifting, by adroit chemical 
methods, of an atom of oxygen from one 
position, technically known as the C-12 
position, to another, C-1], in the complex 
molecule of desoxycholic acid. 

Dr. D. H. Peterson, biochemist, and Dr. 
H. C. 
they have succeeded in inserting an oxygen 
atom in the crucial 11 position in another 
hormone—progesterone—in a single step, 
providing an intermediate compound which 
can then be cortisone. 
(JoURNAL OF THI CHEMICAI 
Society, April.) 

Progesterone can be made synthetically 
from vegetable and animal sources, and 
thus is far more plentiful than desoxycholic 
icid. Furthermore, Drs. Peterson and Mur- 
ray say that the Upjohn process can be ap- 
plied to a variety of abundantly available 
tarting materials of the class known as 
sterols. Thus, their work apparently has 
pened the way to a simpler and cheaper 
production of cortisone. They also have in 
roduced into the cortisone field the fer- 
nentation process, which is used in making 
venicillin and other antibiotic drugs. 

The molds used are species of the genus 
Rhizopus, which in turn is a member of 
he family Mucoracea. This family belongs 
» the order known as Mucorales, which 
wder includes the bread molds. The re- 
earchers place the progesterone in a “soup” 
vhich they describe as a “lactalbumin digest- 
lextrose-cornsteep medium” and add the 
old, allowing the mixture to ferment for 

period of 24 to 48 hours. 


Murray, microbiologist, report that 


converted into 
\ MERICAN 


From progesterone a new |1-oxygenated 


steroid intermediate is made available for 
conversion to the cortical hormones. Similar 
microbiological oxygenations at carbon 11 
using molds of the Mucorales order have 
been achieved on other steroid 
1 1-desoxy-17 


substrates, 
including androstenedione, 
hydroxycorticosterone (substance S) and 11 
desoxycortiscosterone. 

Each of these substances can be prepared 
from vegetable sources such as stigmasterol, 
which from soya beans, or from 
animal sources, such as cholesterol. 
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Undiagnosed 


> THERE IS probably evidence of many 
as yet unsuspected cases of lung and stomach 
cancers in the X-ray photo files of every hos 
pital and doctor in the land. 

This was discovered when Dr. Leo G. 
Rigler, X-ray expert at the 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, searched back over 
earlier X-rays of cancer patients which had 
taken for entirely different 


every case where the 


University of 


been reasons. 
In almost 
X-ray picture existed he was able to find 
that the beginning of the cancer was evident 


long before the patient began to feel the 


earlier 


symptoms of the disease. 

Dr. Rigler 
can should hold on to his old X-ray pi 
tures. He said that one important factor ts 
to be able to X-rays taken at 
different times. By comparison, changes 
which point to cancer but which might not 
otherwise be brought out can be seen 

Now Dr. Rigler is going to take X-ray 
photos every six months of a group of 10, 
000 apparently healthy men over age 50 
In this group a few are destined to get 
cancer. He hopes to catch the cancer with 
his X-ray before it would normally be dis 


advised that everyone who 


compare 


covered. 

Dr. Rigler knows of one cas« 
early X-ray taken for another reason re 
vealed that the patient had a small tumor 
nine years before he died of the disease. 

In cases that can be operated on, his study 
showed that the tumor would be evident 
on X-ray photos on an average 17 months 
before the patient complained of symptoms 


Ww here an 


and went to his doctor. 

He pointed out that as a by-product of 
the tuberculosis chest X-ray campaign some 
lung cancers have been picked up at early 
stages. However, he would not recommend 
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@ RADIO 


Saturday, April 26, 1952, 3:15-3:30 p.m. EST 

“Adventures in Science,” with Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, over Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 

Mr. Charles D. Harris, manager, engineering, In- 
ternational Harvester Refrigeration Division, Dr 
Rebert S. Taylor, chemical engineer, Servel, Ine., 
and Mr. Edward R. Wolfert, manager, engineer- 
ing and research, Seegar Refrigeration Co., dis- 
cuss “Report on Refrigeration.” 





INVENTION 


Dentist Can Now Drill 
From Sitting Position 


> NOW THE dentist can sit down to his 
work. Robert J. Haley, Longmeadow, Mass., 
has received patent number 2,589,803 for 
inventing a suspended work seat for dentists. 
The seat moves on an overhead trolley and 
is in the form of a saddle. It can be adjusted 
o go back and forth across a room. 
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Cancers 


mass stomach X-rays, first because it would 
be too expensive and second because there 
are not enough people in the country with 
the training required to be able to spot the 
cancers when they appear on the X-ray 


photo. 
Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 
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MINERALIGHT 
tungsten, mercury and many other 
valuable minerals now in great 
demand for rearmament. MINER- 
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ment. Money-back guarantee. 
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Spot 1952's Second Comet 


> THE SECOND comet of 1952, a periodic 


vanderer that returns about every five years, 


as been spotte cd. 


Known as the Grigg-Skjellerup Comet, 


the object, in mid-April, was located in 
Aquarius, the water carrier. Much too faint 
to be seen without a good-sized telescope, it 
is moving away from the earth and will 
ontinue to grow fainter. 

The comet was spotted on March 25 by 
=. 
Johannesburg, South Africa. News of the 


find was cabled to Harvard Observatory, 


learing house for astronomical information 
in the western hemisphere in Cambridge, 
y Mlle. J. M. Vinter-Hansen of 
Copenhagen. 

The history of this comet well illustrates 
how international the skies are. It was first 
located by a New Zealand astronomer 
named Grigg in 1902, then was lost until 
May 6, 1922, when j. F. Skjellerup, a Fin 
nish astronomer, found it again, so that 
now both names are attached to it. 

On its next return, it was located first by 


Mass., by 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Bruwer of the Union Observatory, 


Dr. E. Delporte of the Belgian Royal Ob 
servatory. In 1932, it was spotted by Dr. 
George Van Biesbroeck of the Yerkes Ob 
servatory, Williams Bay, Wis. Other coun 
tries entering the comet’s history have in- 
cluded Sweden, Denmark, Japan and Eng- 
land. 

Comets are spotted on photographic plates 
by comparing two photographs made some 
hours apart so that the motion of the comet 
shows up. Stars move also, but they are so 
distant that years are required before their 
motion becomes evident. After three sepa 
rate observations of a comet are obtained, 
its exact path can be 

For a regularly returning comet, astron 
omers calculate ahead of its arrival where 
it is expected to be. Comet Grigg-Skjellerup 
was at the right place about on schedule, 
its predicted position on April 8 being right 
ascension 21 hours 10 minutes and declina 
tion south four degrees. When spotted on 
March 25, its position was right ascension 
20 hours 30 minutes and declination south 


calculated. 


12 degrees. 
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Rate Big League Players 


> GUS ZERNIAL of the Philadelphia 
Athletics would be considered the American 
League’s leading swatter in spite of his 
.268 batting average. He would, that is, if 
formulas for evaluating baseball players de 
veloped by Robert B. Reynolds of the Uni 
ersity of Iowa, Iowa City, were adopted 
club officials. 
Monte Irvin 
the National League. 
Mr. Reynolds bases his formulas on a 
tatistical study of just what kinds of player 
rformance contribute most to a club’s 
standing. He calculated how closely each of 
indexes of performance was related to 
lug standing over a period of six years in 
th leagues. 
Runs batted in, he found, do a lot more 
vard putting a club in the first division 
than do the number of hits per time at bat. 
he best measure of pitching performance 
found to be the earned run average, that 
the number of earned runs (of the op- 
sing team) mutiplied by nine and divided 
the number of innings pitched. By this 
asure, the National League would be 
by rookie player of the Boston Braves, 
t Nichols, while Saul Rogovin of the 
icago White Sox would rate as best 
her of the American League. The 
ned run average, the statistics showed, 
much better index to the value of a 
her than games won or lost. 
he contention of baseball men that good 
hers are the most important asset of a 


would head the batters of 





club was refuted by Mr. Reynolds’ statistics. 
Batting and pitching carry about the same 
weight in determining club standing. Field- 
ing and stolen bases, on the other hand, con 
tribute little or nothing. 

Mr. Reynolds, who is a graduate as 
sistant in social sciences at the State Univer 
sity of Iowa, has an amateur interest 1n 
baseball. The formulas he has worked out 
will aid club officials, he believes, in 
ciding whether to draft or purchase likely 
prospects, whether to trade off players and 
what to do about holdouts. They cannot be 
used blindly, however, he warns. They serve 
to supplement expert opinion, not replace it. 
1952 


de- 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 
New Disease, ““Soremuzzle,” 
Attacks Sheep in Texas 


> SHEEP IN west Texas are being attacked 
by a new disease called “soremuzzle.” The 
death rate ranges from 10°% to 30 the 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
reports in Chicago. 

Cause of the disease, which the association 
calls “baffling,” is not known. Typical 
symptoms are rapid weight loss, inflamma- 
tion of the muzzle, and tendency to lame 
ness, depression and scouring. The disease 
is not the same as the condition called sore 
mouth, although the two look alike. Sore- 
mouth, also called contagious ecthyma, can 





be prevented by vaccination, but no method 
of preventing soremuzzle yet 
found. No outbreaks of soremuzzle 
been reported outside of 


has been 
have 
west Texas. Som« 
authorities say it is very like a disease called 
blue tongue which attacks sheep in South 


Africa. 
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MEDICINE 
Spleen Extract Readied 
To Save Atomic Victims 


> ATOMIC BOMB victims of the future 
stand a good chance of being saved from 
lethal radiation effects with a blood-forming 
substance extracted from the spleens or other, 
blood-forming parts of animals. 


Good progress toward refining that sub 
stance from animal spleen has been made 
at the University of Chicago’s Goldblatt 
Memorial Hospital by Dr. Leon O. Jacob 
son, professor of medicine. He will also be 
associate director of the Argonne Memorial 
Hospital when it opens in September. 

Dr. Jacobson found that if he extracted 
the spleen from a mouse, kept it still func 
tioning and attached to the body and 
shielded it, the mouse could take more than 
double the amount of the usual lethal dose 
of radiation and still live. Radiation—either 
from an A-bomb or X-ray 
used in treatment of cancer—destroys 
blood-forming properties of the body. 


machines 
the 


trom 


Dr. Jacobson proved that it was the blood 
forming properties of the spleen which, pro. 
tected by shielding from radiation, im- 
mediately began producing new blood in 
the mice. He ground up spleens and then 
injected them into mice that had been ra- 
diated with more than the usual lethal dose. 
Blood immediately began being produced. 

The substance in other 
blood-forming tissues which produces blood 
must be refined out, Dr. Jacobson said, be- 
fore it can be humans, because 
other parts of the spleen can produce 
dangerous reactions in the patient. 
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New 1952 Model! 


35-mm. EXAKTA “VX” 


Single Lens Reflex Camera 





One lens both for viewing 
and picture taking assures 
perfect sharpness, accurate 
exposure, maximum depth 
of field, and correct com- 
position for color. You al- 
ways see the exact image 
before you take the pic- 
ture—whether the subject is an inch or a mile away, 
whether it is microscopic or gigantic, whether it is 
moving or stationary. Instantly interchangeable 
lenses permit telephoto, wide angle, close-up, copy 
and microscope photography. With [2.8 Zeiss Tessar 
“T’’ Coated Lens with Pre-Set Diaphragm Con- 
trol $269.50 tax included 
Write Dept. 900 For Free Booklet “I” 
NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY WITH MINIATURE 
CAMERAS by Alfred M. Bailey (Denver Museum 
of Natural History). This eminent explorer and 
scientist displays his finest Exakta photographs 
and others along with explanatory material. 35 
full page photographs. 64 pages................ 50c 


EXAKTA CAMERA CO., 46 W. 29th St., New York 1, N.Y. 
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e New Machines and Gadgets « 


you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N ST., Washington 


For addresses wher 
one year’s subscription 


6. D. C. and ask for Gadget Bulletin 618. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for 


{0} MINIATURE BRACES for doll provide 
necessary exercise for hand, arm = and 
shoulder muscles of a seven-year old gir 
stricken with polio. The girl and her dol 
are shown in the photograph. By takin; 
off the doll’s braces, putting them back on 
and adjusting them, the little girl has fui 
while strengthening her muscles. 

Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 





PRINKLER 


ite 


Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 
g ROTARY HOE pulls weeds out o 
D'S UMBRELLA ts mad q _ back-yard gardens while mulching and 
lard aerating the soil at the same time. Based or 
the same principle used in big tractor-draws 
cultivators, the active parts of this hand 
tool are made of a heavy-gauge steel bolted 
to a handle. 
Science News Letter, April 19, 1952 
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fo ELECTRIC WRIST watch uses a tuny 

storage cell which can drive a miniature 

motor over a year before going bad. Be 

ateachal P cause of the even power delivery to the 

: iauid or wettab ri motor, the wat h 1s said to keep time more 

icide into the water stream am accurately than conventional spring-wound 

lution through a : <>. 7 watches. 3 : t 

, -” . Science News Letter, Ap-il 19, 1952 

b can be manipulated easily 
hard-to-spray places. 


Letter, April 19 
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. - An extra fillip for every week . . . 
fp TELESCOPIC RIFLE sight which wt 
ot fog internally under bad weather condi 


s been developed. Based on principles 


GRADUATIONS 
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out jor military opt al instruments, 
ht is waterproo} and works 


rainy weather as on sunny 


THE RIGHT PRESENT 
FOR PEOPLE WITH 
INTELLECTUAL CURIOSITY 
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i SCHOOL DESK tops look like neu 


when renovated with a rugged stain proo} 


When you need the right present 
for the right person, give SCIENCE GIFT ORDER 

NEWS LETTER. Put the name of that in the 
special person on the coupon be- _— 
low and mail it to us today. We 


glareproof, washable plastic having a simu 
lorain finish. The manufacturer 
scarred tops at hrs-ptent and 


st j . , 
ender reddy to thwart 


card signed with your name as 
imprinted at the right. 
SEND GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO 


You OW 7 


Salamanders occur in greatest abundance 





family. Lower line date 
Allow three weeks for address change. 


NEWS LETTER subscrip- 


order other materials, etc. It 


Se 


in the Appalachian highlands. Address 








¢ Washington 6, D. C. 


City 


One-quarter of the earth’s inhabitants live 
State 





in south and southeast Asia. 
[] ! enclose $5.50 


Yeast may some day prove a valuable C) Please bill me later 


source of food since it can convert simple 


Mail te Science News Letter, 1719 N 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


nitrogenous compounds into valuable pro 


teins with amazing speed. 
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